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IN THE TEMPLE. 


‘I’ve been laundress to gentlemen of all ages in 
my time, sir,’ remarked Mrs Flanagan, my laund- 
ress, this morning ; ‘but of them all, you, sir, 
when you fust come to live in the Temple, was the 
very youngest I ever “ did” for’ 

What the nature of the preceding conversation 
between Mrs Flanagan and myself had been, and 
which had induced that excellent lady to make the 
above remark, it is not necessary for me to explain ; 
but as she departed down-stairs, banging the outer 
door of my chambers after her, I found myself 
wondering how many years had really elapsed 
since I first became the occupant of the dingy set 
of chambers on the third floor of No. 5 Flag Court, 
Temple, which it has been my lot ever since to 
inhabit. As the result of my musings, I came to 
the conclusion that Mrs Flanagan was right. I 
was very young when, a few weeks after having 
entered myself as a student on the boards of the 
Honourable Society of the Upper Temple, I pre- 
sented myself at the treasury-office of that learned 
body, and besought the clerk to inform me whether 
there were any chambers then vacant. That official 
looked at me over his spectacles—doubtless think- 
ing, like Mrs Flanagan, that I was very young— 
before he replied that there were only two sets of 
chambers in the Inn then vacant. One, he re- 
marked, was a handsome set on the first floor of 
Harper’s Buildings (rent one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year), and which had just been vacated 
by Mr Quirk, Q.C., upon his appointment as one 
of Her Majesty’s judges. The other set which 
was on the third floor of No. 5 Flag Court, 
Temple (rent thirty-five pounds a year), had been 
recently occupied by Mr Redtape, but had become 
vacant by the removal of that learned gentleman 
to another world. 

Thinking that this last-named set of chambers 
might suit me, I requested the clerk to shew me 
them. It was a dreary November afternoon—how 
well do I remember it !—as the clerk and I left the 
treasury-office, and set forth upon our quest. The 
fog which hung over London that day was so thick 


that all the gas-lamps were burning on the stair- 
case of No. 5 Flag Court, and looked to me like 
distant light-houses seen through a fog as the clerk 
and I slowly toiled up-stairs. The clerk was a 
portly man and plethoric withal, so he eagerly 
seized hold of the opportunity of resting himself 
afforded by each landing-place; and by way of 
filling up these involuntary pauses, he discoursed 
to me about the owners of the names which I 
beheld painted up over each door. 

‘Those rooms, said he, ‘are Mr Growler’s. 
You know his great work, Growler on Ejectment. 
Those chambers opposite to his, are Mr Den- 
hope’s, the great parliamentary counsel. Ah,’ 
remarked the -elerk reflectively, ‘I remember him 
when he entered the Upper Temple—I took his 
entrance fees myself not twenty years ago—and 
now he’s making L.20,000 a year. On the floor 
above Mr Denhope’s rooms we found the name of 
Mr Waltham painted up. ‘Yes,’ said the clerk 
admiringly, ‘he’s a Honourable !—the Honourable 
Arthur Waltham, youngest son of Lord Manley- 
towers.—As for that gentleman, he continued 
doubtfully, pointing as he spoke to the name of 
a man who has since that time written one of the 
sweetest and tenderest poems in the English lan- 
guage, ‘I don’t know much about him, but I’ve 
heard that he’s a literary character. However,’ 
concluded the clerk hopefully, ‘that mayn’t be 
true!’ With this we reached the third floor, and 
knocked at the door of the late Mr Redtape’s 
chambers. It was speedily opened, and we were 
forthwith confronted by Mrs Flanagan. 

She was then a very portly widow of about fifty 
years of age. She was dressed in a seedy suit of 
black, and had a swollen red face, twinkling black 
eyes, and iron-gray hair. I trembled inwardly at 
the awfulness of her aspect as she shewed the 
chambers to me, enlarging, as she did so, upon her 
own merit as a laundress, and upon the devoted 
care which she had always taken both of Mr 
Redtape and of his household gods. I found that 
the chambers consisted of a moderate-sized sitting- 
room, an exceedingly small bedroom, and a third 
room so small and so ill contrived, that the only 
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use it could be put to was that of a pantry. The 
furniture of the late Mr Redtape still adorned the 
room, ‘and could be had,’ I was volubly informed 
by Mrs Flanagan, ‘at a most moderate price.’ 
The ceiling of the sitting-room was black with 
smoke; the wainscoting of wood running round 
the walls had originally been painted green, but 
was now so stained by age and dirt as-to be 
almost unrecognisable. As for the windows, they 
looked as though soap and water had never been 
applied to them within the memory of man. The 
view out of the bedroom window comprised a 
horizon of chimney-pots; whilst that from the 
sitting-room looked into the dingy quadrangle of 
Flag Court, on the opposite side of which I could 
dimly discern the lights of the houses looming 
through the fog. My heart sank within me as I 
gazed, and I inquired shudderingly of Mrs Flanagan 
whether the late Mr Redtape had died in these 
rooms. ‘0 yes, sir,’ replied that excellent woman 
cheerfully ; ‘he died here on this day fortnight. 
He made a sweet end, sir; nobody bein’ in the 
room with him but the priest and me. God rest 
his sow!’ 

To bring a long story to an end, I took the 
chambers. The Honourable Society very liberally 
repainted them from top to bottom ; and, declining 
Mrs Flanagan’s repeated entreaties to take Mr 
Redtape’s ramshackle furniture, I had the rooms 
refurnished after my own heart, and in them it 
has ever since been my lot to live—for I decline 
to state how many years, 

My experience of the life of a man in chambers 
in the Temple is, that though rough and uncom- 
fortable in many respects, it is nevertheless far 
from being without its compensating advantages. It 
is amazing, for example, to find how much interest 
one can find in watching one’s neighbours. Next 
door to my chambers are those of a late Attorney- 
7 As I lounge out of my sitting-room win- 

ows I behold attorneys’ clerks bearing thither huge 
briefs. Thither, too, occasionally come, under the 
guidance of the solicitors engaged in the case, men 
who, from their anxious and excited looks, are clearly 
the plaintiffs or defendants, on whose behalf the 
services of the eminent Sir Longrobe Bigwig have 
been retained. On one memorable morning, I saw, 
moreover, no less a person than the then prime- 
minister of England walk across Flag Court, knock 
at the door of his Attorney-general’s chambers, and 
with him remain closeted for more than half an 
hour. Opposite to me, again, on the other side of 
the court, are the rooms of Mr Dennis O'Flaherty, 
the sub-editor of the Daily Intelligencer; and on 
Saturday evenings, many a shout of laughter do I 
hear borne across from his rooms—testifying either 
to the goodness of O’Flaherty’s wine or the 
piquancy of his jokes. On the right-hand side of 
my court are the chambers occupied by Mr Page, 
the ‘ leading junior’ on the —— Circuit. Thither 
I behold each day five or six sprucely dressed young 
— proceeding, each of whom has paid to 

r Page a fee of one hundred guineas for the 
privilege of reading his briefs, drawing his declara- 
tions, and generally doing his work for him for the 
space of one legal year. The other day, I beheld 
an amusing incident at Mr Page’s rooms. The 

moon was warm, and his windows were up. 
One of the pupils, in playful altercation with one 
of his fellow-students, jokingly threw at him the 
great bundle of papers at which he had been 
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working. The pupil at whose head the ponderous 
missile was hurled, promptly ducked that valuable 
part of his person, and the papers thereby missing 
their mark, flew out of the open window. As ill- 
luck would have it, a London street-boy was passi 
through Flag Court at that moment ; to seize hold 
of the valuable bundle of papers which fell ponder- 
ously at his feet, and to fly with it, was with hi 
as novelists say, but ‘the work of a moment, 
Hot chase was of course instantly given by the 
whole posse of Mr Page’s pupils, assisted by the 
Temple porters; but from that day to this, the 
papers have never been recovered, An advertise- 
ment offering a reward for them, and stating (of 
course) ‘that they were of no value to any one but 
their owner,’ was ineffectually inserted in the 
London papers for weeks. It is said that the 
pupil who so rashly threw those valuable papers 
at his fellow-labourer’s cranium is now a solitary 
exile on board a vessel bound to New Zealand. 

Occasionally, even more pleasing incidents en- 
liven my court. But a moment ago, I raised my 
eyes from this paper, and I beheld, crossing Flag 
Court, a gentle widow lady, supported on each 
side by two blooming daughters ; the whole party 
was proudly escorted by her son, a young Gar 
ful, who evidently had taken, only a few months 
ago, the first step on the road which his fond 
mother doubtless feels sure will lead to the 
judicial bench. Candour, however, compels me 
to state that incidents of so agreeable a character 
as that which I have just described are rare in 
Flag Court. Policemen, gatekeepers, laundresses, 
attorneys’ clerks, printers’ devils, and porters, are, 
it must be confessed, its normal patrollers. By 
craning my body very far out of my bedroom, I 
am sometimes glad to remember that I can just 
discern the window of the chambers in which 
gentle Oliver Goldsmith breathed his last sigh ; 
whilst immediately below his rooms are those 
which were occupied by Sir William Blackstone, 
whose temper, be sure, was sadly tried whilst he 
was engaged in the composition of his famous 
Commentaries, by the sounds of ‘ revelry by night’ 
in Mr Goldsmith’s rooms overhead ! 

Has my reader ever been present at a dinner in 
the ancient hall of the Upper Temple? If not, 
let me describe the scene for him. Let him 
imagine a well-proportioned hall of the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, with a lofty roof of dark oak, 
ge by pillars; down the length of the 
hall there run long narrow oaken tables, destined 
for the accommodation of barristers and students ; 
whilst across the high end of the hall, upon a 
raised dais, there is placed the benchers’ table. 
Does the reader ask who a bencher is? My answer 
is, that he is a Q.C. who, having originally been 
called to the bar at the Upper Temple, is created, 
upon his attaining the rank of a Q.C., a bencher of 
his own Inn, and so becomes one of its governing 
body. In the hall are to be seen men of all ages, 
who are engaged in keeping terms for the bar, by 
eating that prescribed number of dinners which, 
from time immemorial, has formed so essential a 
part in the preparation for the English bar. The 
majority of faces in the hall are those of young 
men fresh from the universities; but here an 
there you see a swarthy countenance, shewing that 
its owner is a native of the far East, and —— 
when he is called, to practise before the High 
Court of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. Here and 
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there, however, are old men who wish, from some 
mysterious reason, to be elevated to the horse-hair 
before their approaching departure from life. 

The men in the hall of the Upper Temple are 
very conveniently dined together in messes of 
four; and for each mess a complete dinner of 
soup, fish, joint, pastry, bread, cheese, ale, and a 
bottle of wine is provided. Each mess has a 
‘captain,’ whose duty it is to see that the wine 
is properly decanted, &c.; and to bully the 
waiters, should they be remiss in their attentions. 
Barristers and students alike dine in gowns, but 
without hoods. If you want a subject for reflec- 
tion during dinner, you can find it in the thought 
that the hall in which you are now dining is the 
only building still standing in London in which a 
play of Shakspeare’s was acted during the life- 
time of its author. For the knowledge of this 
interesting fact, we are indebted to a chance entry 
in the Diary of John Manningham, a member of 
the Temple, who records the event thus: ‘ Feb. 2, 
1601, at our feast we had a play called Twelve 
Night, or What a Will” - It is probable that 
Shakspeare himself looked down upon the perform- 
ance that night from yonder music-gallery—the 
exquisite wood-carving of which I would advise 
you to observe before you finally quit the hall. 

Whenever any country friends of mine call upon 
me in town, and behold the open grassy space 
known as the Temple Gardens, they invariabl 
exclaim : ‘ What a capital place for you to w 
in! One would never have imagined that, in the 
heart of London, there would have been such a 
fine open space!’ ‘ My dear friend,’ I invariably 
reply, ‘it is a fine open space ; but I must tell you 
that no one who lives in the Temple ever walks in 
the gardens! This may surprise you, O Rusticus, 
but it is quite true,’ 

When, however, it is my lot to pass outside the 
iron railings of the Temple Gardens, I never fail 
to observe several nursery-maids, with troops of 
young children under their charge, walking in 
them. It has always been to me a subject of 
wonder to reflect upon the possible district of 
London from which these nursery-maids and 
their charges come. If I lie sleepless at night, 
I ruminate upon the matter. at district of 
London is there—I ask myself—so well to do as 
to employ nursery-maids to look after its children, 
and yet sufficiently near to the Temple Gardens as 
to render it reasonably probable that it would send 
its nursery-maids and its children to walk therein ? 
Although I have reflected upon this question times 
innumerable, I have never yet been able to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. Can any of my 
readers help me? Yet these same Temple Gardens, 
though now frequented chiefly by nursery-maids 
and children, are not without their romantic 
memories, Does not Shaks , in the fourth 
scene of the second act of Henry VI., make the 
red and white roses—the badges of the two Houses 
of Lancaster and York in the famous wars of that 
name—be plucked in these gardens? Did not Mr 
Spectator frequently walk here, looking at the 
ladies in their mighty hoops, and pondering, 
doubtless, whether he could not write a paper 
about them? Have not Johnson and Boswell, 
Garrick and Goldsmith, all sat and talked under 
yonder tree—whose aged limbs are so carefully 
supported by iron bars, or ‘crutches,’ as Long- 


happily termed them? Does not Charles Lamb 
devote one whole charming Essay by Elia to a 
description of the old benchers who solemnly 
aced along the river-terrace in these gardens ? 
as not Mr Arthur Pendennis seated in yonder 
arbour when Miss Fanny Bolton so entirely unex- 
sae met him? Above all, did not Mr George 

arrington walk here with Miss Laura Bell during 
those happy summer evenings of Arthur Pen- 
dennis’s convalescence—the history of which has 
been also told to us by Mr Thackeray? It is 
pleasant also to me to know that for two whole 
months in the year these Temple Gardens still ring 
with the happy cries of children, for, in accordance 
with an old custom, they are thrown open from six 
to eight every evening from the twelfth of June to 
the twelfth of August to all the ‘ gutter children’ 
of London, who pour into them from the filthy 
alleys of Clare Market, the Strand, Fleet Street, 
and even Southwark and Lambeth. During last 
summer, the Temple Gardens were visited by two 
hundred thousand of these children, and—to their 
credit be it said—they did no damage to shrub or 
flower. So thickly do the children crowd into the 
gardens, that upon a fine summer night I have 
seen the grass absolutely black with them. 

I had to remark just now that no one who lives 
in the Temple ever walks in the gardens, and I am 
afraid that—to a limited extent—the same thing 
must be said as to the attendance of resident 
Templars at the Temple church. When country- 
cousins come up to town, and call upon Mr Brief- 
less, in all probability that learned gentleman will 
escort them on Sunda to the grand old Temple 
church, with its wonderful ‘round, its taperim 
columns of Purbeck marble, its roof all ablaze wit 
devices of the arms of the two societies of the 
Temple, and last, not least, its splendid organ and 
famous choir. Possibly also, upon such occasions, 
Mr Briefless may intimate, in sufficiently general 
terms, that ‘he attends the Temple church ;’ but I 
am afraid that, excepting on rare occasions, the 
residents in the Temple do not affect the Temple 
church, and that the proverb, ‘The nearer the 
church the farther from God, is painfully true in 
their case. Should my reader ever feel the sermon 
dull at the Temple church, I may suggest to him a 
subject of thought. It is said that the benchers of 
the Temple spent seventy thousand pounds, about 
twenty-five years ago, in restoring the church. 
Query, how on earth came they to spend so much 
money ? and where are the results thereof ? 

How many men do actually reside in the Temple, 
I have never been able satisfactorily to ascertain, 
Probably their number is nearly e hundred. 
The majority of them are young men lately called 
to the bar, and who reside in a state of briefless- 
ness in chambers upon the third and fourth floors. 
Most of these men live alone; but occasionally 
two friends are to be found who chum together. 
Upon each man what is termed in the Temple a 
‘laundress? but who would be called at the uni- 
versities a ‘bed-maker, attends. Most of these 
women ‘do’ soy ance AA men, and as their 
wages run from ve OS S aes Se a 
walk, they make, considering the lightness of their 
duties, a very good income. The whole work of 
these women can usually be performed by them 
in a very few minutes daily, for it only consists in 
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evening, usually, the laundress again comes in, 
lays tea, kindles a fire, and departs. This is 
their whole daily duty. I know of one laun- 
dress, who, in addition to attending to her own 
house and family, acts as laundress to five 
barristers in the Kemple, and thereby earns for 
herself the yearly income of a curate. It has been 
the fashion in several popular novels to represent 
the Temple laundresses as being in a state of 
perpetual drunkenness, as continually helping 
themselves to their masters’ viands, and, in short, 
victimising them in every possible way. I must 
say, in justice to the Temple laundresses, that, 
although no doubt some of them do imbibe occa- 
sionally a little too freely, whilst others of their 
number unquestionably entertain ideas upon the 
subject of mewm and tuwm which are hopelessly 
at war with those of their masters, still they are, 
generally speaking, an industrious and honest body 
of women. 

On the whole, I am disposed to think that the 
chief drawback to life in chambers in the Temple 
is the great ‘dinner question.’ During term time, 
the members of the Upper Temple can get an 
excellent dinner in the hall of that society at a 
most moderate price ; and why they should not be 
permitted to enjoy the same privilege out of term 
time would require no less a person than a bencher 
satisfactorily to explain! If the members of the 
Upper Temple happen to be also members of a 
good club, of course they can dine there comfort- 
ably enough when the hall of their own society is 
closed tothem. The great majority of the residents 
in the Temple are, however, compelled nightly to 
sally forth to dine at the Cock (where, by-the-bye, I 
have often looked in vain for that famous waiter 
whom Tennyson has immortalised), or the Mitre, 
or the Cheshire Cheese, or the Rainbow, or at some 
other of those ancient taverns with which Fleet 
Street has abounded from time immemorial. 
Right opposite to the Temple gateway, too, is the 
famous Prossers, where at two o'clock on any day 
the junior bar of England may be observed engaged 
in the delightful occupation of lunching. Upon 
the whole, notwithstanding the drawbacks of the 
dinner question, and some other disagreables, I 
am disposed to think that living in chambers in 
the Temple is, by a bachelor, to be in every way 
= to living in lodgings. Bad as a Temple 
aundress may be, she is in every respect to be 
preferred—so far as my own experience has gone— 
to a lodging-house ‘slavey.’ Vneeodionte. as 
Mr Thackeray observes, ‘those venerable Inns 
which have the Lamb and Flag and the Winged 
Horse for their ensigns, have attractions for persons 
who inhabit them, and a share of rough comforts 
and freedom which men always remember with 
—- As I transcribed the above passage from 

endennis, the casual mention therein of the Lamb 
and Flag and the Winged Horse, which are the 
arms of the two societies of the Temple, recalled 
to my mind the witty lines which some one, 
unknown to fame, composed upon those emblems : 

As by the Templars’ haunts you go, 
The Horse and Lamb displayed 
In emblematic figures shew 
The merits of their trade! 
That clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession— 
The lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The horse their expedition ! 


‘O happy Britain, happy isle !’ 
Let foreign nations say, 
‘Where you get justice without guile, 
And law without delay!’ 
Some one—also, I regret to say, unknown to 
fame—upon reading these lines, at once ‘capped’ 
them by the following jeu @esprit : 


Deluded men their holds forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves ! 
These artful emblems tend to shew 
Their clients—not themselves ! 


’Tis all a trick—these all are shams, 
By which they mean to cheat you! 

But have a care, for you're the lambs, 
And they —the wolves that eat you! 


Nor let the thought of no delay, 
To these their courts misguide you! 
For you’re the showy horse, and they— 
The jockeys that will ride you! 


No article which professes to treat upon Life in 
the Temple could possibly be deemed complete 
unless a few words in it were devoted to the 
numerous race of barristers’ clerks who are to be 
found within the precincts of the Temple. Of no 
class of men, assuredly, is the saying more true 
that ‘ there are clerks and clerks,’ Barristers’ clerks 
are to be found who are grave and portly men, 


like Islington and Walworth. These are men who 
render valuable and well-remunerated services to 
eminent Q.C.s, and who, if their masters should 
happen to be elevated to the judicial bench, drop 
forthwith into the snug position of a ‘ judge’s clerk,’ 
with a salary of L.G00 a year. There are also 
barristers’ clerks to be found who, though termed 
clerks, are really errand-boys. These are lads of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, who add to 
the impudence of boyhood the freedom of man- 
hood, and who attach themselves ordinarily to the 
fortunes of some junior barrister who lives in 
chambers upon the third or fourth floor. These 
lads may be seen in the Temple at all hours of the 
day, lounging (in the absence of their masters) so 
very far out of top-story windows, as to suggest 
horrible thoughts of the probability of their coming 
to grief upon the pavement below. They pass 
their unoccupied time in reading blood-and-thunder 
novels of the worst class, and in holding mortal 
conflicts with other boys of their own age, who are 
employed in similar capacities in the same house. 
These are the young gentlemen who, if you tell 
them to remain strictly in chambers during your 
unavoidable absence, whilst you are calling upon 
a friend, straightway, the moment your back is 
turned, affix a notice upon your outer door: ‘Mr 
Brown at Westminster ; will return at five ; clerk 
gone out, but will return at 1.45 precisely ;’ and 
forthwith depart upon a round of visits to their 
friends. Some excuse undoubtedly must be made 
for these lads. Shut up all day in a back-room, 
with nothing to do except to open the door to their 
master’s callers, or to clean his boots, or to run out 
into Fleet Street to buy him some tobacco or an 
evening paper, their life is so dull and monotonous, 
that I have often wondered how they contrive to 
bear up under it. Did not most of them enjoy, to 
the full, that enviable power of ‘turning to mirth 
all things of earth as only boyhood can,’ I am 
disposed to think that Bethlehem or St Luke’s 


would claim them as inmates. 
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The manner in which the evening hours are 
spent by the residents in the Temple is of course 
very various. Some men read hard, some men 
write hard, some men smoke hard ; others speak 
nearly every night at some of those numerous 
debating societies which abound in the neighbour- 
hood of Fleet Street; whilst another class sit 
down to a quiet rubber at whist in their own rooms 
with two or three friends, who share their liking 
for that game. Some quiet men, again, spend their 
evenings in having an enjoyable chat over a pipe 
and glass of grog with another man of their own 
tastes. Four times a year, the serene calm which 
generally broods over the Temple in the evening 
hours, is broken by the noisy ‘call parties’ which, 
upon the occasion of his call to the bar each man 
ey to his friends. At these gatherings, a good 

eal of wine is drunk, a number of very bad speeches 
are made, and usually some good songs are sung. 
Only last evening, ‘ night was made hideous’ to me 
by the boisterous shouting which came from a call- 
party which was being held on the other side of 
lag Court. 

There goes the horn which, in accordance with 
a custom—doubtless originating in an age when 
clocks and watches were not—is still blown by 
an official of the Temple, in each court of the Inn, 
half-an-hour before dinner-time, as a warning to 
the members of the society to prepare for that 
repast. I must lay down my ow or else I shall 
be too late for that event, which is to me not 
the least important one in each day’s Life in the 
Temple. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE RIDE FOR LIFE. 


Ir was not without reason that William had 
warned Stanhope that his fierce mirth would rouse 
the cottage, for it woke the sick man above stairs, 
whose eyes asked of Ellen, his night-watcher, what 
the noise might mean, then once more wearily 
closed. Ellen herself, always alert when it was 
her turn for duty, was rendered more wakeful by 
it ; she knew that it was not her uncle’s laugh, and 
yet how unlike it was to gee She had 
heard the two in serious talk, and then the openin 
door and their embarkation. Why they should 
have chosen such an hour for a river-trip was a 
mystery which excited her. They went up stream 
—was it possible to examine for themselves the 
state of the embankment at its head, about which 
dear John seemed so solicitous? It was much 
more likely to be a mere drunken frolic of her 
uncle’s ; but Ellen preferred the less obvious solu- 
tion, because it had reference to her lover. She 
had looked to see him recross the bridge that day, 
but he had not done so, having probably returned 
to Mosedale by way of Redmoor. How beautiful 
the stream and garden looked! Now grandfather 
had dropped asleep again, and those men were 
gone, and all the house was still, why should she 
not go out into the moonlight? She was dressed, 
of course, and had only to put on her bonnet and 
shawl—she would be back in a few minutes; her 
head ached, and the cool air would do her good. 
She leaned over the old man, to listen to his 


breathing, and to smooth his pillow ere she went. 


The moonbeams seemed to make his white beard 
whiter, and his pale face still more pallid. Poor 


grandfather! how long was this to last? Her 
thoughts were entirely of him and for him. It 
never crossed her mind, How long is he to linger 
on, a barrier between John and me? 

Then she stepped down-stairs, without a sound, 
through the little dining-room—still reeking of 
spirits and tobacco, notwithstanding its open win- 
dow—and so out. The cottage stood between her 
and the quarter from whence the wind was blowing, 
so that she was quite in shelter; but she noticed 
a ghostly shiver in the willow, and that the rushes on 
the island below were all blowing one way. Presently, 
upon her ear too fell the weird sound which had 
struck on Stanhope’s only a minute or so before; 
but it did not move her as it did him. Another 
and more attractive sound mixed with it, the 
galloping of horse’s feet. It must, thought she, 
be John coming back at last. Of the two ways 
home, he would surely take the one that led by 
her door. And yet, if it was he, what could have 
“~; - him up yonder all the livelong day ?—What 
a hurry he was in, now that he did come. He 
must be riding at full gallop—as fast, so it seemed, 
as the horse could lay legs to ground. How 
foolish of him to run the risk of a fall by using 
such headlong speed in that uncertain moonlight ! 
She was not going to speak to him, of course, 
for that was forbidden, but she would just go to 
the road-side, and shew herself, so that he might 
not gallop past in his mad haste, and miss her 
altogether. He would, of course, imagine that at 
such an hour—for it was just midnight—she would 
be fast asleep, and perhaps not even cast his eyes 
towards the house—although, in truth, he could 
scarcely have avoided that. 

A few steps brought her to the little gate 
that opened from the garden (there was no 
room for carriage-sweep) immediately upon the 
road. There she stood and listened. Besides 
the horse, there now seemed to be some heavy 
wagon rumbling along the way, and yet it was 
a strange time, surely, for carts to be coming 
from the mill. But all other thoughts or fancies 
vanish as a horseman comes round yonder bend, 
whom she knows well; the wind—and it is no 
wonder, considering the pace at which he cleaves 
the air—has cuhen his hat; yet he has not stopped 
for that, but rides on at the same mad speed 
bareheaded. There is peril behind him for certain ; 
and hark! how that rumbling of the wagon increases, 
just as though, urged by four fleet horses, it was 
flying after him, and he knew there was no room 
on the narrow way for him and it. What with the 
bright sheen of the moonbeams and the silence 
of the midnight, unbroken save by that weird 
sound, the whole scene seems to Ellen unreal and 
eerie. The translation of some German ballad 
which Lucy has been reading to her, of late, respect- 
ing a spectre horseman who comes to claim his 
false bride, and carries her off from her kith and 
kin to his home the grave, flashes upon her brain 
as Denton gallops up. She notices how pale he 
looks, instead of ruddy, as might have been expected 
after such a ride, and how his horse is bathed in 
foam. He draws his rein and holds his arms out, 
as if to embrace her, and with a glad cry she rushes 
into them. ‘Mount, mount!’ cries he; ‘up, up! 
for your life’ And by sheer force—for, in the 
extremity of her surprise, she neither aids him 
nor resists—he has swung her up before him, and 
again the horse is at full speed. 
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‘John, John, are you mad ?’ exclaims she, begin- 

ning to stru; 
‘The fi the flood!’ was his reply. ‘The 


reservoir has burst! Look yonder !’ 

‘ But grandfather, poor grandfather !’ She would 
have ——, down, if he had not held her with 
a grasp of iron, even then—even then, as they 
flew across the bridge to gain the hill beyond, and 
when all the horror of the scene burst on them 
both for the first time. The Thing from which 
Denton had fled with such fiery speed—the thing 
with which he had raced so far—the goal herself 
(for whichever reached - first —_ — indeed 
possess her), was upon them at last. e watery 
wall, just breast high with the bridge, dashed on 
to it at the same moment as they, and drenched 
them through and through; it was lower than 
it had been when it rushed _ Stanhope, because 
the bed of the river was less narrow, otherwise 
both horse and riders would have been swept over 
the low parapet at the first shock; but as it was, 
they alee Gow h the flood. Once on the hill- 
side, they were safe; and Denton stopped his 
panting steed and gazed behind him with unspeak- 
able awe. The spectacle was indeed sublime as 
well as terrible. The bridge over which they had 
just passed was gone: a seething, weltering mass 
of waters — its place, with only the angry 
waves—made fierce by the vain resistance of battle- 
ment, and _ and pier—to mark the, place 
where it had been. The cottage—because on the 
side of the main channel—still stood, but through 
every door and window on the ground floor poured 
the mad river; and the whole house was visibly 
trembling to its fall. What a scene must the 
mirrors in that upper chamber have presented 
to poor helpless hale, awakened by that inexpli- 
oF dfather !’ d Ell 

‘Save him, save poor father !’ gas en, 
thinking of this, at een: knowin Sade said. 

*I have saved you, dearest, God be thanked !’ 
said Denton gravely. ‘To do more is not in 
human power.’ 

Even while he spoke, the pretty cottage, which 
but a few minutes ago had looked like a fairy 
bower, nestled in that quiet stream-washed nook, 
collapsed like a house of cards, ‘caved in’ on all 
sides, and sank; and there was nothing to be 
= but the wild a e waters ! 

ere was no sign of human en’ or despai 
—the whole te ety as = yy hel a 
master, had eee been caught in their , 
and so, only half-conscious, perhaps, of their terrible 
doom, were drowned. 

Ellen closed her eyes, while her white lips moved 
in prayer; hee oe again, the 
river was hidden ight—Denton was pushing 
on for Mosedale. ™ ’ 

‘ Where are you ar bey ? Let me stay here !’ 
ay she wildly—‘ let me stay by poor grand- 

er! 

‘His body will be at Mosedale before us,’ 
answered Denton sadly. ‘Your home is no longer 
here, since it does mot exist. I am taking you to 
the Cedars;’ which was the name of Mr Waller's 
residence. 

‘Yes, take me to ene need she is there, and 
— Heaven! But surely this is not the way ?’ 

‘It is not the shortest way, dearest, because that 
is impassable: the road by the river must be ten 
feet under water by this,’ 


‘ Alas for the poor cottagers on the marsh,’ sighed 

en. 

‘They will have neither fever nor ague more,’ 
was the solemn te ng 

‘And the y at Island Grove,’ ‘continued 
Ellen, as her mind rapidly travelled over the space 
through which the flood, at scarcely a less speed, 
was hurrying. 

‘Death is busy to-night both with rich and 
poor; and their blood is on the heads of them who 
would not stay him whilst they could, returned 
Denton sternly. 

*O John, you were right, then, after all. Lucy 
told me that her father’—— 

‘Hush, dearest. Do not mention to me that 
man’s name to-night, for I cannot bear it.’ 

Presently, they reached a suburb of the town, 
whither the flood itself had already brought its 
own evil tidings. Notwithstandin the lateness of 
the hour, there were lights in all the houses, most 
of the inhabitants of which, however, had gone 
down to the river-side, to behold the scene of 
devastation. Others, half dressed, were running 
thither from all directions; and so excited were 
they, that they did not even notice the double 
burden borne by Denton’s horse. At the gate of 
the Cedars, over which the once pleasant garden 
could be seen a tangled mass of slime and ruin, 
Ellen dismounted ; but Denton rode on, refusing to 
set foot within that house. 


CHAPTER XL.—AFTER THE FLOOD. 


There was no rest for any in Mosedale for the 
remainder of that night. The passion of the 
raging flood had indeed much abated by the 
time it reached the town; and the mischief it 
wrought was comparatively small, by reason of 
the greater width of the stream; yet its sudden 
rush through the unsuspecting streets had not been 
without its human victims, and had smitten the 
place with universal terror. Almost the whole 
ee were out upon the river-bank within 

an hour of the catastrophe ; and while they 

tted their own losses, there went forth an 
awful whisper of how ill it must have fared with 
them who lived ‘up Curlew.’ Two women and 
four children had drowned in their beds, 
within a stone’s throw of the very market-place, 
and it was almost unintelligible to those who 
looked upon the row of cottages where this had 
occurred, and then at the narrow thread of river 
which wound beside it, how such a mischance 
could be. The stream had shrunk to its usual 
limits ; and a broad muddy strip on either hand 
was all that remained of its late outbreak, except 
the ruin it had caused. Houses were gutted as 
completely as though that other element, which 
we commonly term ‘destroying,’ had been at work. 
Strong walls were swept away, and scarce one stone 
upon another left to mark their place ; gardens were 
become swampy wildernesses ; the town bridge had 
stood, but shewed great gaps, where stone and iron 
had alike yielded to the watery shock. It would 
take aie to repair, and years to obliterate the 
traces of that night’s ruin. And if all this had 
happened at Mosedale, miles away from the spot 
where the waters had first burst their prison-house, 
what must have taken place ‘at the marsh’ and 
the mill, the great water-wheel of which, it was 
rumoured the next day, was found at Bromfield, 
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ten miles below Mosedale—one human body, it may 
be here said, was stranded, thirty miles from the 
spot where the flood first clutched it for a prey. 

It was the season, although early in it, when 
Mosedale folk were wont on holidays to flock ‘up 
Curlew,’ by land or water, and feast and make 
merry among its woody steeps and winding gorges ; 
but never did so great a company take that road 
before as on the day which followed the bursting 
of Redmoor Reservoir, albeit bent on a very differ- 
ent errand. There is no need here to describe 
what they saw, save so far as it has connection 
with this story—the bodies that lay stark and stiff 
by scores upon the muddy shore, or shewed a limb 
above the still turbid stream ; the shattered relics 
of what had been human homes; the objécts of 
domestic care and pride, which, soiled and shattered, 
strewed the torn-up road and barren swamp— 
so lately fertile fields—that fringed it: you may 
buy photographs—such pictures as the bold-faced 
= alone can paint—of that wreck and ruin to this 


VA 

Stanhope and Denton were in a skiff together, 
having a common object of which they were in 
search. The former, whose feelings had been 
hitherto, if not hostile, at least unfavourable 
towards the latter, was in that respect, as in others, 
wholly changed ; unfeigned admiration for this 
young man, who had risked his life, and, indeed, 
only preserved it by a hair-breadth, to save an- 
other’s, had taken possession of him. True,.he 
would himself, in like circumstances, have hazarded 
as much, but the opportunity in his case could not 
possibly have occurred. He had no knowledge of 
any sort that would have served him to scent out 
any danger which was not patent to all the world. 
How much more useful, much more valuable, had 
Denton proved himself, than he could ever have 
been or be! Not only Ellen, but the tenant of his 
own mill, together with his wife and child, had 
escaped death through the unselfish foresight of 
the young engineer. After visiting the mill on the 
previous morning, Denton had gone up to Redmoor, 
and found the crack in the em ent which 
had already excited his apprehensions, manifest] 
increasing. He had remained at the reservoir all 
day, examining it yet again with the utmost minute- 
ness; and having still further convinced him- 
self of the menaced peril, had made up his mind to 
lay the case before the municipal authorities of 

osedale the next day, since the Board of Direc- 
tors would not listen to him. At the same time, 
although he still remained on the moor with only 
a couple of workmen for his companions, he had 


not conceived the danger to be so re 
imminent as it really was, until late at night. 
Then the wind still msing, and bringing the mass 
of water to bear directly upon the bank, certain 
indications shewed themselves which, to his prac- 
tised eye, convinced him that the catastrophe was at 
hand; and he had s down the gorge, as we 
have seen, but with feelings not to be describe 
listening, as he —* horse to utmost speed, for 
the sound behind him that should give notice that 
the water-fiend was loose, and roaring for its prey. 
He lost a minute or two waking the sleepy miller, 
whom he had not the heart, notwithstanding his 
own safety and that of one far dearer than him- 
self was imperilled by the delay, to leave to drown. 
Scarcely had the warning left his lips, when the 
thunder of the torrent gave its teria corrobora- 


d, | have cause to think better of me, since your good 


tion to his words, And yet he had not now a word 
to say of his own efforts, except what was inciden- 
tally extracted from him by Stanhope’s eager 
questions. 

The young engineer shewed himself much more 
solicitous for his reputation for professional sagacity 
than to be considered as a hero. With reference to 
Mr Waller, he said: ‘I could not get that man to 
believe me, sir, simply because his giving credit to 
my words would have cost him a few pounds. Did 
he suppose I did not know my own business? No, 
sir. It was mere selfishness and saving, and those 
are the fruits of it ;’? and he pointed to where some 
men were even then taking into a larger boat close 
beside them a sad freight—the bodies of a mother 
and the babe whom she embraced even in her last 


sleep. 

. —_ me,’ said Stanhope humbly, ‘if I 
venture to differ from you, Mr Denton, who have 
hitherto shewn yourself so wise and in the right 
throughout this sad affair. But I know Waller 
well. He may have—nay, he has doubtless been 
both obstinate and foolish, but I am sure that a 
few pounds were not the cause of his opposition, 
even if they had anything to do with it at all. He 
has lost a much larger sum than such as you hint 
at by the destruction of his own property, as we 
have just seen. You are a very young man, and 
he is not one to credit young men with the wisdom 
you have shewn; he judges them by myself and 
those like me—fools ak Heaven knows. Even 
Mr Flywheel seems to have scouted the idea of the 
reservoir being in danger from the first,’ 

‘Yes, but he had no personal knowledge of the 
thing, which makes all the difference. Now, Z had. 
and I pleaded with Mr Waller as I never pleaded 
before with man or woman. He is not one to 
underrate genuine earnestness, though he has so 
little of it himself. No, no, sir; his obstinacy 
was wilful; reparation he cannot make, but he 
will have to answer for this mischief to God and 
man.’ 

*To God he must needs answer,’ said Stanho 
gravely. ‘But I pray you, Mr Denton, to take 
counsel of your own heart before you publicl 
brand him, as I fear your purpose is, with a mar 
compared with which that of Cain was as nothing, 
before you make him an object of execration to the 
widow and the fatherless throughout this valley for 
last ae work. It is not my way to talk like 
this. I daresay you have always thought me an 
unprincipled and vicious fellow, as indeed I have 
been—nay, for all that I have shewn,I am. You 
see in me even now, doubtless, a frivolous and idle 
nature brought for once face to face with the reali- 
ties of life and death, and for the moment impressed 
by them ; but before this ruin was wrought—before 
Theard your warning cry upon the river last night, 
Mr Denton, which saved a worthless life, I had, 
believe me, formed—— But there, that is no matter ; 
let it suffice to say, that I hope you will some day 


opinion is one I fain would earn. It is difficult, I 
know—for my own conduct has made it so—to 
de you to credit me with an honest purpose, 

ut indeed I have no other in thus : to 
ou. Isaw the man whom you would punish so 
Lomhie, but two hours ago; he is borne down to 
the very earth with sorrow and contrition. He 
accuses himself, as you would accuse him (and, as 
it seems to me, with the like injustice), of all that 


iB 


has occurred. The tremendous nature of the evil 
that has been reaped does not make him more 

ilty of having sown it. No doubt, he ought to 

ave listened to you—the event has proved it—but 
he did not foresee the event. I give you my 
honour (not a very material guarantee, you may 
say perhaps, but still the best I have to offer) 
that he did not credit your scientific forebodings. 
Why should you doubt it, who found myself 
unquestionably a disbeliever in them? You were 
earnest, passionate, eloquent enough with me also, 
at the cottage yesterday morning, and yet you see, 
like the wicked of old, I did not credit you till, with 
overwhelming evidence indeed, the Flood came. 
Forgive me, Mr Denton, but are you quite cer- 
tain that there is nothing of wounded amour propre 
that mingles with and embitters your just wrath !’ 

‘There may be something in what you say,’ 
answered Denton frankly. ‘ Heaven forbid that I 
should feel more angry with this man because he 
has underrated my intelligence and despised it ; 
personally, at all events—though, I trust, in a 
matter of the public service—in my duty as a 
citizen—such a consideration would not weigh a 
feather’s weight—I say, personally, it would be 
most disagreeable for me to act as Mr Waller's 
accuser, since even now under his roof’—— 

The young man hesitated—then stopped. 

‘Mr Denton,’ said Stanhope, resting on his oar, 
and speaking with deep feeling, ‘this is no time 
for false delicacy, although I honour you for your 
unwillingness to speak upon a subject which might 
sive me pain. It is a scruple which I have not 

eserved, I have no claim to be coupled in your 
thoughts with the young lady of whom you were 
about to speak. Her heart has always been yours ; 
although po with shame that, after I knew that 
it was so, I strove to win her hand! 

‘Let us say no more about that, Mr Stanhope, 
since you have at last taken the just view of the 
matter,’ said the other quietly. 

‘Since I have lost my own self-respect, you 
would say, Mr Denton, and yet that was a small 
part of the vr: I lost also—for though I can 
not justify myself, I wish to shew you that I have 
suffered—the respect of one in whose estimation I 
now feel it is misery indeed to have thus fallen.’ 

‘I think I can help you there,’ said Denton 
good-humouredly. ‘It is not eight-and-forty hours 
ago that I had proof that, notwithstanding what 
you say, you are not altogether out of the pale of 
somebody’s good graces. A woman does not defend 
a man in his absence with such vigour as somebody 
then defended you without a very sufficient cause. 
I ought to know, because it was I who attacked 

ou—for, indeed, I have not spared you, Mr Stan- 

ope, whenever you have formed the subject of my 
discourse,’ 

‘Iam sure that I deserved all that you could 
say, returned the other. ‘I only wish 1 could see 
how I deserved the defence of which you + wo 

‘I don’t say you did deserve it,’ returned Denton 
slyly ; ‘ indeod, I honestly confess that I don’t 
think = did. But that should give you the better 
ground for hope. For when Truth fails to offer a 
Justification, who is it, among the virtues at least, 
that can suggest one, save Love itself ?’ 

‘She told me with her own lips,’ said Stanhope 
in a low voice, and like one who communes with 
himself—‘ it was on the terrace at Redcombe, and 
not a week ago—that I was mean and base, a hypo- 


crite and a coward—that, so far from having any 

longer a claim to be considered a gutienen,t had 

not even common honesty; and when I strove to 
alliate my offence, she hinted that I was little 
etter than a liar.’ 

‘Which, under the circumstances,’ observed 
Denton, in his soberest tone, ‘was equivalent to a 
declaration of love. She told me—who had not 
asked for the information, and, to say truth, was 
far from desirous to hear it—that she had known 
you from your boyhood, and that a nobler nature, 
until idleness and its consequences had warped it, 
did not exist in any man. It is a subject with 
which I am incompetent to deal, and far less with 
the eloquence which the young lady used—but 
if it is any pleasure to you to hear it, Mr Stanhope, 
I may tell you that I des am now of Miss Waller’s 
opinion.” And the engineer, who was pulling 
stroke, stretched his hand behind him, which 
Stanhope took and wrung in silence. From that 
moment dated a friendship between these two 
young men, which distance has never weakened, 
and time has cemented. 

The skiff had now reached the place where the 
Fishery had stood, and where the further progress 
of those on land had been staid by the absence of 
Curlew Bridge, of which only a few jutting stones 
on either side were left. it was impossible to 
recognise the scene by any other means, The 
boats, where formerly Squire Richard’s punt and 
skiff had commonly formed the whole flotilla, were 
clustered so thickly that you could scarcely see 
the river; while masses of people lined the once 
——— bank, who, as though they had not already 
supped full enough of horrors, watched the opera- 
tions of the boatmen on the other side with 
feverish excitement. It was here that the stream 
began to narrow, and indeed from Curlew Mill down 
to this point it ran through what was but a ravine 
—yesterday a scene of exquisite beauty, to-day one 
of ravage and desolation. For upwards of twenty 
feet in height, where a broad black mark was to 
be seen, such as the tide leaves at high water, the 
banks were denuded of every scrap of vegetation ;. 
while the road on the left hand, along which 
Denton had spurred a few hours ago, no longer 
existed, but was a mere shelving mass of mud and 
rubbish. But the river-bed itself, and what had 
once been the rose-garden, afforded the strangest 
spectacle. In the former stood vast rocks, torn 
from the gorge just below Redmoor, and set up 
here, as if in perpetual token—and indeed they 
long remained so—of the water’s wrath ; while in 
the latter the action of the flood, which some 
obstruction had maddened into a whirlpool, had 
dug vast holes many feet in depth, and more or 
less circular ; just as in other streams with stony 
beds there are found similar excavations, which, 
however, it takes hundreds of years to form. It 
was in these holes the boatmen were looking, and 
when they chanced to find what they sought, a 
hoarse murmur from the spectators evinced that 
interest which horror alone can evoke, and even of 
horrors only one—the visible presence of Death. 
The flood, in fact, after slaying its victims, had, 
as though ashamed of its murderous work, in this 
place, in a manner buried them. In other parts, 
where its course had been more free, it had hur- 
ried rocks and trees indiscriminately with its 
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human prey, so that the latter were in many cases 
80 pon er "and mutilated that it was ao 
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impossible to recognise them as men at all, far 
less to identify their remains ; but none of the in- 
habitants of the cottage had been thus swept away ; 
their bodies were all found within a few feet of the 
spot where death had seized them; and most of 
them without signs of violence. That of ——- 
Blackburn, in particular, was quite uninjured bot 
in limb and feature, and over that still and solemn 
face more than one genuine mourner dropped a tear 
that night in a chamber at the Cedars, where he lay, 
as it almost seemed, ‘so grand he looked when he 
was dead,’ in State—his strange eventful life, with 
all its wear, and fret, thus strangely ended. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WONDERS. 


Surety light never will have revealed all its 
marvels! Every year, if not every day, it is tell- 
ing us something which we had not known before, 
something calculated to excite our surprise and 
admiration. 

Plates can now be engraved, and are engraved, 
for printing without any draughtsman and without 
any engraver. The thing has been done in more 
ways than one in past years, by a combination of 
photography with electrotyping—photography to 
produce the drawing, electrotype to produce the 
engraving ; but now a method has been devised 
without any electric or galvanic agency whatever. 
Chemistry is the engraver, and chemistry in the 
very simple form of solution or dissolving. The 
process is not for producing a sunk engraving, such 
as the engraved lines of a steel plate, but a raised 
or relief engraving, such as a wood-cut block. 
Light, dissolution, and pressure: let us see how 
they respectively do their work. 

The photographic picture is taken upon sensi- 
tised glass, just as in the ordinary carte-de-visite, 
producing a negative from which any number of 
positives may be taken. The picture may be a 
portrait, a landscape, a group of sculpture, an 
architectural fagade, or what not—anything, pro- 
vided it assumes the form of a glass negative. The 
positives obtained from this are not upon sensitised 
paper, but upon a thin film of gelatine, combined 
with bichromate of ammonia. When light has 
been allowed to pass for a sufficient length of time 
through the negative to the positive, it shews its 
action in a peculiar way on the film: wherever the 
light is the strongest (as in the high lights of the 
picture), the film is rendered insoluble ; wherever 
it is the weakest (as in the shadows), the film 
remains easily soluble ; wherever it is intermediate 
(as in the half-tints), the gelatine becomes par- 
tially soluble. It is the bichromate of ammonia 
that renders the gelatine susceptible to these 
peculiar varieties of effect. We may add that the 
electric light now furnishes a wonderful aid in 
taking the positives, rendering the photographer 
independent of times and seasons, day and night, 
bright days and dull days. 

e have, then, a positive picture, taken upon a 
film of gelatine containing bichromate of ammonia. 
This film being next placed in warm water, the 
substance dissolves away in the unequal degree 
ome intimated ; it becomes thinner in the parts 
east acted on by the light ; the parts most acted 
on are scarcely dissolved at all; while the medium 
degrees of action produce medium degrees of 
dissolving or thinning. What is the total result ? 
The film has become a sort of bas-relief; there is a 


picture of raised parts and depressed parts, owin 

to variations in the thickness of the film; an 

these variations are so beautifully graduated as to 
— all the tints and half-tints from high 
ights to deep shadows. 

The pressure, which next ensues, is not the least 
curious part of the operation. It seems scarcely 
conceivable that a thin film of gelatine will act as 
a mould to impress its inequalities upon a plate of 
metal ; yet such it certainly does. A beautifully 
smooth metal sheet is prepared, consisting of lead 
alloyed with a little antimony ; the alloy is nearl 
(but not quite) the same as stereotype metal; it 
has a nicely determined degree of hardness (or 
softness, whichever we like to call it), settled after 
a number of experimental trials. The gelatine 
film is placed upon the lead plate, and the two 
between two steel plates ; the group is placed in a 
hydraulic press, where an intense pressure is 
brought to bear upon it. This pressure amounts 
to as much as forty tons, even for a small picture, 
and rises to two hundred tons (nearly half a million 
pounds) when the dimensions are large. We 
might suppose that this overwhelming force would 
crush the delicate film into undistinguishable 
fragments. Nothing of the kind. The protuber- 
ances or raised parts press themselves bodily into 
the surface of the lead, producing a sunken or 
intaglio effect in all the places where the film 

resents a raised or cameo effect, and vice versd. 
t is wonderful to see how perfect is this action 
upon the plate, the picture appearing almost as if 
the graver had produced it. And it is scarcely less 
wonderful that the thin film of gelatine will bear 
twenty or thirty of these pressures, transferring its 
picture to twenty or thirty plates, before being 
worn out. 

Lastly, comes the printing. If the lead plate 
were inked in the ordinary way with inking- 
rollers, and passed through an ordinary printing- 
press, the print obtained would consist simply of 
masses of thack and white, without any gradations 
or half-tints whatever: this would result naturally 
from the peculiar mode in which the plate is pre- 
pared. An ink or colour, however, is got ready, 
consisting of water and gelatine mixed with some 
kind of pigment or paint. This ink, instead of being 
lightly applied by means of a roller, is poured as a 
liquid all over the plate ; a sheet of paper is placed 
upon it; a -_ pressure is applied, sufficient to 
squeeze out all the superfluous ink ; and the paper 
is allowed thus to remain until the gelatine in the 
ink has ‘set,’ or slightly solidified. The print, 
when removed, is dipped in a fixing-bath, which 
renders the ink permanent, 

Such is Mr Woodbury’s photo-relief process. 
We have seen it all in operation, and have seen 
the resulting prints; and certainly the prints 

resent a remarkable resemblance to photographs 
in their beautiful gradations of tone ; the pictures 
can be produced in any shade of any colour, and 
all the copies of the same film correspond in tone. 
The commercial capabilities of the system we do 
not touch upon; they involve considerations to 
which only printers and publishers can do justice. 

Another curiosity in recent photographic art is 
an accident, not a design: a peculiarity in the 
camera-lens, not a purposed mode of producing 
negatives and positives. A agai taking @ 
photograph with a particular lens, detected in it 
not only the usual portrait of the sitter, but at 
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some little distance a copy, phantom, ghost, or 
double of it—producing what was certainly a start- 
ling effect, and one not likely to be very pleasant 
to the sitter, especially if of a superstitious turn of 
mind. Fortunately, science came in, and left no 
room for the creations of marvel-mongers. At a 
meeting of the Photographical Society, it was 
shewn that these phantoms (if we may so call 
them) present two different varieties, and spring 
from two different causes: (l.) A photographic 
image is sometimes so deeply impressed in the 
glass of the negative by the action of light, that 
the subsequent cleaning of the glass plate, even 
with strong acids, will not completely remove the 
picture. When such a plate is used for receiving 
another picture, the original image faintly makes 
its reappearance. In this case the phantom is not 
the ‘ double’ or ‘ fetch’ of - a the second 

icture ; it is a very faint photograph of one person 
> the same plate which contains a fully developed 
photograph of some other person ; and the juxta- 
position may, perchance or designedly, produce 
very startling Pepper-like ghost effects. Ph When 
a lens has inequalities in its substance, due to an 
imperfect process of annealing, or when it is sub- 
jected to unequal pressure in different parts, it 
acquires the pay called double refraction— 
two images of the same object being produced by 
it at the same instant. This explains the pro- 
duction of the double or fetch phantom. An 
English photographer found out this matter acci- 
dentally. When he took a carte-de-visite portrait 
with a particular lens, there could be seen not only 
the portrait of the sitter in the usual way, but at 
some little distance another and a fainter image— 
a second — of the same person. 

In both these cases, the ay oe Society 
set the matter right by shewing that, in the first 
instance, the negative p ben retained a faint image 
of a former picture; and that, in the second 
instance, the lens glass was subject to the influence 
of double refraction. Thus, two ghosts have been 
‘laid, and rational explanations given of seemin 
mysteries. It was not always so, The reader wi 
—— recollect ._ pe om half- 

ozen years ago, in which a photo; ic curiosity, 
instead. of tone honestly jee a 4 on scientific 
data, was made instrumental to a trading dodge. 
An announcement appeared in some of the 
American journals to the effect that a photographer 
took his own portrait, no one else being present in 
pode 5 Pancany his -, orm, bp 
a on the picture the image of a yo i 
eee or thirteen years old; and that ie tam 
was the portrait of a cousin of his, who had been 
dead several years. The young lady appeared to 
be sitting in the same chair as the photographer 
ry as a sort ee view.’ = outline 
of the upper er was well defined, 
though y and shadowy ; the chair was distinctly 
seen through the body and arms, as also was the 
table, upon which one arm rested; below the 
waist (which was apparently attired in a dress with 
low neck and short sleeves), the image faded away 
in a dim mist, which simply clouded the lower 
part of the picture. Now, it has been clearly 
ascertained that all this would really occur under 
certain conditions. If the glass negative had been 
already used for a portrait of the young lady, and 
if it been insufficiently Geno tahoe the 
second application in the camera, precisely such a 


double picture might result ; the fully developed 
portrait of the photographer being superposed, as 
it were, on a faint — of the young girl. All 
this is curious and instructive; but it led at the 
time to a traffic in ‘spirit photographs.” Wonder- 
ful pictures appeared in great variety in the United 
States, each — a faint portrait in addition 
to one more fully developed ; and there was usually 
some one or other ready to declare that the 
phantom was a portrait of a deceased relative of 
the sitter. The various journals devoted to spiritual 
literature were in great excitement on the subject. 
Certain tricky dealers got up packets for the 
London market, consisting of three of these 
spiritual couplets ; the purchaser was not allowed 
to see them until he had paid three-and-sixpence 
for the packet; and when he did see them, the 
fraud was at once detected by any experienced 
photographer, as an example of a negative plate 
used twice over. One photographer, we are told, 
had a negative glass which would persist in shew- 
ing a faint portrait of the Prince Consort, let him 
rub and wash as much as he might. Another 
found that the py of a lady contained a faint 
impression or ghost of the print on a piece of news- 
we in which the glass negative had been wrapped. 

e may add that the Stereoscopic Company pro- 
duce very striking examples of phantom or ghost 
pho hs; but this is quite fair; the pictures 
are sold for what they really are, optical curiosities, 
and not as (so-called) spirit manifestations. 


LIFE AND DEATH AT ST BREACA’S. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


THE family of Mr Arthur Monsey were by no 
means interesting, but it is necessary to say some- 
what about them. He was no uncommon speci- 
men {of his class; positively cold-hearted and 
self-ind: t; negatively unprincipled. Short, 
fat, and B in, his handsome hands and courteous 
bearing alone hinted at his good birth. He liked 
drink and play. He had been dismissed civilly by 
a clergyman who took private pupils, expelled 
from a public school, advised by his colonel to sell 
his commission. After these experiences, and when 
he was about twenty-five, he suggested to his parents 
that it might be a good plan to send him to travel. 
They acquiesced readily, and for five or six years 
they heard from him | when he wanted money. 
He was amusing himself in his own way in the 
pleasantest capitals of Europe. 


Then, at Vienna, 
without exact: 


intending it, he proposed to a 
oung lady, English, half Austrian, who had 
Coen sufficiently conspicuous for levity to be ve 
unacceptable to an old-fashioned, well-re ted, 
well-descended British family ; and he applied for 
an income that would enable him to marry. 
bare fact of her being willing to marry him is 
quite enough to stamp her,’ said his father. And 
his mother could only that he could not 
expect anythin Fa better; that no prudent father 
would give a daughter to him ; that he might do 
even worse ; that there was just a chance of his 
settling if he had children. So they agreed to 
ive him one thousand pounds a year; and Miss 
Fydia Courtenay became Mrs Arthur Monsey. 
When Sir Geoffrey received the letter which has 
been mentioned, he had been, in consequence of 
his father’s death, several years the head of the 
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family ; and Arthur had three children—a boy of 
ten, and two girls younger. The boy, as future 
baronet, interested him: he was proud, and per- 
haps even fond of him. For the girls he cared 
little, and was simply not unkind to them. Their 
mother had fallen into ill health, lost her good 
looks and zest for flirting. She loved her children 
better, and thought and did more for them than 
might have been expected of a woman who had 

own up without any moral or religious training. 
For her personal comforts she depended on a 
certain Suzanne, who had been her nurse, and was 
her maid; and, provided she would not leave her, 
she had no objection to live in England. She only 
stipulated that the climate should be as mild as 

ossible; and as far as she could, she influenced 
is husband to accept Sir Geoffrey’s terms. And 
so he did, protesting the while that he was treated 
infamously, but sacrificed himself to his children. 
The boy was to go to Eton; the girls were to be 
dealt with as their mother chose; and they were 
to live rent-free in the old Gray House at St 
Breaca’s. When Sir Geoffrey had made a good 
road thither, and altered it into a comfortable 
dwelling, he decided that it would be a pity to 
have it occupied only a few weeks in the year. 

The Arthur Monseys being settled in it, two 
summers after that visit of Sir Geoffrey’s which 
made him acquainted with Dan Quick’s house, it 


acquired again a questionable character in public 
opinion. “The dark 


foreign servants, who spoke, 
two of them, no English ; the gentleman with 
occasional doubtful visitors, and actual intemperate 
habits, who was said to be up half the night, and 
in bed three parts of the day, who lounged about 
smoking, followed by three or four useless dogs: 
and the fact that none of the household went ‘ to 
church or meeting,’ made the St Breacans very 
uncomfortable. 

‘Only that Sir Geoffrey told me hisself as the 
gent as was coming was his brother, I never 
would ha’ believed it—never,’ said Mrs Rowe 
of The George. ‘Chalk and cheese b’ant more 
unlike one another; and I ha’n’t no patience with 

n for going out there as he do. He don’t 
ooze, I knows—the Lord forbid I should say so!— 
but them as does, a’n’t fit company for a minister’ 

Such talk as this reached Mrs Secker, though 
she was no gossip; and seizing what seemed to 
her a favourable time, she repeated it to her 
husband. At first, he said that St Breaca’s 
detested and calumniated Mr Monsey simply 
because he was a gentleman. Mrs Secker thought 
not, for Sir Geofirey was exceedingly popular ; so 
was Mr Treheren, the nearest resident squire. 

‘Then,’ replied he, ‘they hate him because they 
see that he and Mrs Monsey are superior to their 
tea and twaddle; because they are parts of an 
elevated social system into which they never were, 
and never can be admitted. Mr and Mrs Jenkins, 
and Mr and Mrs Trezize, would tell a different 
story if they were asked out there to eat mackerel- 

ie, and drink gin and water.—Ha, ha!’ he ejacu- 

ted with tone, look, and gesture which might have 
made the reputation of a tragedian denouncing a 
conspiracy, ‘I see it all’ (he was great in attributing 
8 motives): ‘the low, mean, dirty spite! They 
cannot brook that J should be welcome to Mr and 
Mrs Monsey! They have always felt that there 
was something in me which they could not drag 
down to their own level; and it was; “Oh, Mr 


Secker is so very eccentric.” But gentlemen come 
among them, men of birth and social standing, 
and these men choose the eccentric Mr Secker for 
their frequent guest—shew pointedly that he is 
one of themselves; and then the venom of en 
overflows, and Mr and Mrs Monsey are—immo 
forsooth!’ He walked rapidly about the room, 
his face working. A clever woman, if even in- 
experienced in Mr Secker, would have let the 
subject drop ; but Mrs Secker was not clever, and 
she never learned how to manage her husband, 
She was very resolute when she thought principle 
concerned, and, though trembling a little, ie 
remarked: ‘A clergyman is different from every 
one else. 

‘ Certainly ; in St Breaca’s he is a finished gentle- 
man and man of the world.’ 

‘I mean ’—she felt frightened, but would go on 
—‘ we are told to “avoid all appearance of evil ;” 
and if people think that you encourage what is 
sinful’—— 

He eee. and confronted her, glaring. She 
thought he was going to strike her; so did 
the children, and they shrieked. He seized the 
-_ arm-chair, lifted it high, dashed it furi- 
ously on the uncarpeted floor, so that it was 
shattered ; hissed at her with frightful distinctness : 
‘Confound your low, vulgar, cursed cant!’ snatched 
his hat, and left the house. 

*O mamma,’ said a little intelligent, nervous- 
looking girl, twelve years old, ‘ why did you speak 
to him? It is never any use. i am always so 
sorry when you do.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Sophia,’ returned the poor, 
pale, tearful mother, petulant] 
uw 


tly ; ‘I am a better 
judge of what I ought to do than you are, . 
‘ But it will be dreadful when he comes in again ; 
and perhaps he will make me go for a walk; and he 
will say horrid things of every one—even of you; 
and he will make me cry, and then scold me for 
crying, and tell me not to make an exhibition of 
myself—as if I could help it—and terrify me. I 
have often thought he would kill me ; and suppose 
he should—and be hanged! I wonder we have 
not, all of us, fits. And perhaps, in the night, I 
shall hear him roaring at you, and you answering, 
crying ; and I shall think he is murdering poor 
baby or you; and I shall be in the dark, and it 
will be horrible—horrible, I wish we could all run 
away ; and I cannot help it—I am so ashamed too, 
I know the people next door must hear him, and 
opposite too ; they look very oddly at him, often. 
And what must Patty say? When he has made 
me cry dreadfully out of doors, if we have met any 
one, he has led me up to them—he did it to a 
man the other day—and said: “There, pray, 
tify your curiosity. This is my daughter. 
Would you like to ask any questions?” The 
man! looked foolish, and w off, but I’m sure 
he a papa was mad, I wonder if he is— 
18 


She asked it vehemently, and as if she believed 
that her mother could and ought to answer her. 

‘Hush, hush! my darling,’ she replied ; ‘it is 
not right to talk of a parent in that way. Your 
poor papa is a very clever man, and very superior 
to every one here, and he was never meant to be 
poor. “He is not fit for anythin: g but to lie ona 
sofa, in a silk dressing-gown, and read, and have 
letters brought him on a silver waiter. I suppose 
he cannot help his temper—at all events, we ought 
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to think so; and you know, after all, that he is 
fond of us, and sorry when he has been angry. 
am sure I don’t know how I am to get that chair 
mended, and it is the only one he likes to sit on. 
Bryant would not mend it for less than_half-a- 
crown, and I cannot spare the money. You had 
better put the pieces away somewhere, or he will 
say something about them. And mind, dear, 
there’s One above who knows all, and does not let 
anything happen but for our good.—Now, play 
with baby while I sew on these buttons.’ 

This scene was a fair sample of the moral train- 
ing given to Mr Secker’s children. His wife did 
not again attempt remonstrance; and he dined 
occasionally—often on Sundays—with the Mon- 
seys, and spent frequent hours, early in the day, 
with Mrs Monsey, attracted chiefly by her good 
piano. He was an ardent lover of music, and 
played exquisitely by ear. It is due to him to say 
that he had never seen Mr Monsey intoxicated ; 
that gentleman preferred to stand well in his 
opinion, and for the sake of his really pleasant 
companionship, deferred his deeper potations, will- 
ingly, till Mr Secker had started on his early walk 

ome. 

During their first two years at the Gray House, 
the little girls, Lotty and Teresa Monsey, had no 
manner of instruction, and were confided implicitly 
to Suzanne. They spoke French, German, and 
English equally fluently and ill; played a little 
by ear, danced by instinct, and were utterly unlike 
what young English ladies of their age are pre- 
scribed to be. Partly from indolence, and partly 
because she did not like to check them, Mrs Mon- 
sey did not trouble herself to seek a governess. At 
last, when Lotty was eleven years old, Suzanne 
suggested that the young ladies were old enough 
for a school-room, and that it would be easy to find 
an accomplished young Frenchwoman. She had 
heard, she said, from her sister, who was confi- 
dential servant to a certain Madame Montansier, of 
a Mademoiselle Jeanne Royer, an orphan, just 
about to leave the Ursuline Convent at Rheims, and 
highly qualified to impart education. It has been 
implied that Mrs Monsey’s training had been very 
defective ; this may explain, in some measure, the 
irregularity of her allowing her maid to find and 
introduce an instructress for her children. 

Mademoiselle Royer arrived—a little childish- 
looking creature of eighteen, with large, dark, 
coquettish eves abundance of brown hair, a neat 
figure, small hands and feet. Not pretty; no, 
certainly not. Her mouth was too large, and her 
lips were not full enough ; her white teeth were 
uneven, and her nose was insignificant ; but she 
was sufficiently attractive to arrest attention, and 
had force of character to detain it at will, to have 
secrets, and to keep them. 

‘ Madame conceives that she is young and inex- 
perienced,’ said Suzanne. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mrs Monsey ; and her husband 
shrugged his shoulders, 

The children flew to her, und pulled her lon 
hair down, and kissed her over and over, and tol 
her they were very glad she was not old, that they 
did not mean to learn lessons, and she should 
walk with them and play with them from morning 
till night. 

Mademoiselle’s manner was irreproachable— 
deferential, slightly plaintive, to her superiors ; 
and to her puplle-al ect, caressing. That her private 


views of her position were unsatisfactory, must be 
inferred from her conduct when she was left in her 
bedroom on the night of her arrival. She threw 
herself on the bed, cried angrily till she was too 
weary to unpack, and at length fell asleep with her 
clothes on. She woke early, alarmed to find that 
she had burned out the candle, and from fear of 
being discovered dressed. She opened her boxes 
hurriedly, filled her drawers, arranged the dressing- 
table, undressed, and got into bed in time to te 
Suzanne—who had undertaken to call her—that 
her head had ached from the fatigue of the long 
journey, and that, darkness being dismal in a 
strange house, she had presumed to keep her light 
in. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs Secker had an annual vacation. It 
was disturbed more or less by her husband’s 
temper, and the chronic struggle with poverty ; 
but the joys of tliat vacation deepened the pretty 
bloom, of which years and wrongs had not robbed 
her cheeks, made her step brisker, and her voice 
cheerier. Once in twelve months, her handsome, 
good, loving, first-born, Augustine, came to spend 
six weeks at home. He had learned Greek, Latin, 
and arithmetic from a clever, hard-working school- 
master at St Breaca’s, till he was thirteen. Then 
the shrewd, hearty surgeon and apothecary at 
Loganstone, who came sometimes, seven miles 
thence, to hear Mr Secker preach, and chat with 
him afterwards, offered to take him and teach him 
his profession. ‘Mind, I don’t want any money,’ 
he said. ‘I’ve feathered my nest, and my daughters 
are married comfortably, and the old woman and I 
are not extravagant. So, if you like to let the boy 
come, he’s welcome ; and Ill see that he keeps out 
of harm’s way, and learns his business, 
Mr Secker winced at the familiar, homely form 
of the generous proposal, and said stiffly : ‘ Indeed, 
my dear sir, you do me infinite honour, and I am 
proud that you think well of my son ; but there is 
the walking the hospitals afterwards, and you 
know what my income is.’ 
‘Surely; but one need not look too far ahead. 
There’s no knowing what may happen—some one 
may leave you a fat legacy. “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” you know, Mr Secker” 
*Ah! you have me there, doctor; but when I 
lance at the expense, I cannot feel justified. My 
ear mother paid Mr Bagot—he had a first-rate 
ractice at Streatham—one hundred pounds a year 
for my board only, when she intended me for your 
——. which, pardon me, I never could endure. 

am not a little proud, though, that I was dresser 
to the great Cline.’ 

‘ Well, I’m only a Cornish general practitioner, 
but that’s not a bad thing, let me tell you. 
shall call and talk to Mrs Secker, 

*Do, my dear friend, do,’ said Mr Secker, con- 
tending with irritation, which he had not nerve to 
express. Unless in a fury, he did not speak offen- 
sively, and his wife had said once confidentially to 
her sister that he was a thorough coward. He 
intended, however, to write such a note as should 
overwhelm Mr Hoskins with a sense of his 
inferiority—intellectual, genealogical, social. The 
folly happily exhausted itself in saying to Mrs 
Secker : ‘I shall give the purse-proud, vulgar 
gallipot to understand that we are not dependent 
on his beneficence, and that I consider I do him 
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honour when I confide my son, and such a son, 
to his care !’ 

Augustine went to live with Mr and Mrs 
Hoskins, and became really dear to them—and 
they pretended not to understand, or not to have 
received, occasional queer, quarrelsome notes from 
his father—by which proceeding they secured the 
youth’s love and gratitude more than by a salary 
of forty pounds, to which, when he became seven- 
teen years old, Mr Hoskins said that his reall 
valuable services entitled him. ‘I hope you will 

ut by some of it, Secker, every year, to begin a 
fand for hospital fees: if you do, and all else goes 
well with us, I will help you,’ were the concluding 
words that accompanied the first payment. 


Mrs Secker was watching for her son on a certain 
fine May evening in 1835. The weekly carrier had 
brought his box, and a hamper of comfortable good 
things from the Hoskinses. He would walk. On 
the box sat the little children, longing to have it 
opened. ‘There were certainly presents in it for 
every one—there always had been—bought with 
Augustine’s very own money. The day following 
would be his birthday, and Mr Hoskins had con- 
siderately arranged that his holiday should begin 
in time for him to spend it at home. Mr Secker 
had walked to the Gray House, and been kept, 
evidently, to dine. His wife and children were 
glad of it—his uncertainty of temper and artificial- 
ness were a restraint on them, and spoiled greetings. 
The room seemed to grow Seliale darker when 
they heard his voice, and not his only: he had 
brought Mademoiselle and the children. It was 
a favourite freak of his, and a special annoyance to 
Mrs Secker. She had always disliked the French 
girl, because she thought her forward and deep. 
She would have been ashamed to say so—for she 
might have been suspected of jealousy—but she 
was sure she tried to attract Mr Secker ; and, in her 
opinion, he paid her by far too much attention. 
At that moment flashed the thought: if she should 
take into her vain head to ‘set her cap at’ Augus- 
tine! he was so innocent—yes, innocent, though 
in years as well as character a man. And in she 
came, chattering pretty imperfect English volubly, 
and speaking various languages with her eyes, only 
a few minutes before him. It was a great dis- 
appointment to him also. How could his mother 
throw her arms round him, and smother him with 
kisses ? and how could the children seize him, and 
climb on him, and clamour to him, and about him, 
and enjoy him thoroughly before those strangers, to 
whom his father was doing elaborate politeness ? 
Their pleasure was as completely spoiled as the 
tea and toast and crisp hot fish which had been 
calculated to a nicety for him. In about a quarter 
of an hour Mademoiselle said the children must go 
home, and there was some consolation in Mr 
Secker’s saying that they must not walk alone, and 
that, as his son was dusty, he would have the 
pleasure of walking with them. 

When their joint vexation had had some relief 
in words, Augustine said: ‘So my father still goes 
there ?’ 

‘Yes ; though he has taken offence several times, 
and written more than once to Mr Monsey ; but 
he has never noticed the letters—perhaps he has 
not read them, or could not understand them. He 
must be often glad of some one to talk to, and 
your father is very pleasant when he chooses.’ 


‘Yes, and how well he looks! And Made- 
moiselle is the better for Cornish air—does she 
come here often ?’ 

‘Oftener than I like—she interrupts me con- 
tinually and most inconveniently. I suppose she 
does not know always what to do with herself, and 
your father will press her to come. He has taken 
an immense fancy to her, and she does not choose 
to see that I never ask her to come again, or say 
that I am glad to see her.’ 

‘She does not understand, perhaps.’ 

‘O yes; she does: she understands whatever 
she chooses,’ 

‘I suppose I shall have to go and dine there two 
or three times. It is, of course, good-natured to 
ask me, but I do dislike it very much. I do not 
want to be patronised, and they are not in my line, 
and I am as well aware of it as they are; but if I 
say anything of the kind to my father, he will be 
irritable, and irritate me.’ 

‘Yes; he will say you are consciously unfit 
for ‘‘ good society,” as he will persist in calling 
those people. It is very strange that he cannot 
see that they are really out of society. No one 
visits them. He is fond of calling himself a man 
of the world, but he is perfectly blind—I have 
never said anything to him about his visits there 
since he broke that chair, and I dare not say a 
word, except to you, about yourself—but it is not 
a house for a good young man to go to, particularly 
a clergyman’s son. There is no doubt in the world 
that Mr Monsey drinks, and is unsteady ; and I 
am sure Mrs Monsey has not been always what she 
ought to be. Before they came, Sir Geoffrey and 
Lady Monsey, who were so nice and unaffected 
that I quite liked to talk to them, told us that it 
was useless to conceal that painful family reasons 
sent Mr and Mrs Arthur Monsey here—that he 
had always given great trouble, and there was no 
hope of his reforming—but they hoped to save 
the boy—you see they never let him come here 
without a tutor, and then they stay at The George. 
Then that Mademoiselle Royer. What young 
girl, with prudent friends, would be allowed to 
stay there? And why should she choose to stay, 
if she had not some discreditable reason? She is 
clever enough to earn her bread anywhere. 
Perhaps they pay her very high. But how can 
she like to live in that wild lonely place, with no 
— but two spoiled, wild, troublesome 
children? Of course, you ought not to go there, 
but I suppose you must, and pray God to keep 
you from the evil.’ 

‘There’s one comfort at anyrate,’ said Augus- 
tine : ‘ the evil is, in this instance, no temptation to 
me.’ 

By this time Jeanne had been two years at the 
Gray House. Her pupils liked her: she was natu- 
rally obliging, el good-natured. Mr Monsey 
she saw seldom ; Mrs Monsey took her for a drive 
sometimes, and had her frequently with her in the 
evening, and was civil to her. But she was often 
visibly depressed and weary. When released from 
the children, she took long wild walks, even late at 
night—sat on the rocks reading books, which she 
kept locked up, and wrote letters which she posted 
herself. This Mrs Monsey had remarked, for she 
kept the key of the mor dey and had sometimes 
wanted Mademoiselle when she was writing, 
‘ Perhaps she has a lover, Suzanne ?’ 

‘I am not in her confidence, Madame.’ 


(* 
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‘I wonder if she would like to go and see her 
friends—she may if she likes, and stay a month or 
two. She has been here a long time, and behaved 
very well.’ 

‘Would Madame make the suggestion herself ? 
It would be more gratifying to Mademoiselle, no 
doubt.’ 

The young lady was much obliged—deeply 
grateful; but she had no nearer relative than 
aunts, and no special tenderness for them. She 
had become much attached to England, devoted to 
her dear charge, and Madame and Monsieur were 
all consideration. 

‘I do not quite make her out,’ said Mrs Monsey 
to Suzanne : ‘she is a thorough flirt, and has no 
one to practise on here but Mr Secker, unless she 
has picked up some young lawyer or doctor in the 
town. I forget how I heard of her,’ 

Suzanne reminded her. 

*O yes; but I don’t remember what Madame de 
Montansier said about her. She suits us well 
enough, at all events—the children like her, and 
she amuses them, and does not bore me.’ 

*Can I see Mademoiselle eon was asked a 
few days later by a bright-looking little elderly 
man, with a foreign air and accent. 

The servant ‘believed so, What name? 

‘My name would be of no use, said he; 
* Mademoiselle is unacquainted with me ; but will 
you say that I bring a message from Madame de 
Coitgourden.’ 

Jeanne, who had started at the announcement, 
looked alarmed, yet defiant, when she presented 
herself. 

The r bowed, and said: ‘I am le Pére 
Jolivet; I brought a postulant last week from 
Paris to the convent at St Petroe—of which you 
may have heard. My very good friend, Madame 
de Céitgourden, desired that I would ascertain 

rsonally how you were situated, and if I could 

of any service to you. She regrets that she 
has heard nothing directly from you since you 
came to England, and you understand that, 
irrespectively of other motives, she remembers 
that she is your godmother,’ 

‘Madame de Coitgourden is very good,’ returned 
J ain coldly ; ‘but I support myself, and I require 
nothing. 

. in se | nothing temporal, but Madame thought 
of probable spiritual difficulties. She has been 
informed that the Monsey family are Protestant, 
and that you are as 0 =~ opportunities of 

ractising your religion. St Petroe’s is thirty 
ar hence, and there is, I know, no direct com- 
munication with the place. Madame de Céitgour- 
den has a relative who has been a professed nun 
there, and much valued, several years. At her 
uest, the Reverend Mother will procure you 
lodging and every suitable accommodation for a 
week, whenever you choose to avail yourself of the 
opportunity to approach the sacraments, and will 
consider that in so doing she only acquits herself 
partially of a debt of gratitude to Madame? 

‘I am overwhelmed with so much condescension,’ 
replied Jeanne petulantly, ‘but cannot take ad- 
vantage of it.’ 

‘But why not, my child ?’ 

*I do not conceive that I am bound to give my 
confidence to a stranger.’ 

‘A priest accredited by your early benefactress 
can hardly be regarded as a stranger. Let me have 


lb, 


the satisfaction of taking such tidings of you as 
Madame deserves, and is desirous to have.’ 

‘Tell her, said Jeanne angrily, her eyes flashing, 
‘that the Catholic Church is not popular in Eng- 
land ; that no one suspects me of belonging to it ; 
that I do not intend to acknowledge that I ever 
was a Catholic ; that, if I did, this house would be 
closed against me ; that out of it I am, in England, 
homeless, and that to Paris I will not return. You 
may say too, if you like, that I have no religion, 
roe | that I do not want any, 

‘Hush! child,’ said the priest soothingly ; ‘ you 
are beside yourself. How have you endured life 
with such a weight of concealment on your heart? 
You — have forgotten all your good early 
traini 

‘I have forgotten everything but that I came 
into the world to suffer for a man’s wickedness and 
a woman’s weakness—to feel, before I knew this, 
that I was in some way marked : that I was pitied, 
patronised : to hate everybody ; to resolve to make 
a position for myself; to have no past; to let no 
superstition, or, if you like it better, no religion, 
stand in my way,’ 

‘This is mere raving. How do you propose to 
make a position for yourself? Music might do it, 
or dancing; but to succeed in either way not only 
are great natural gifts necessary, but careful and 
laborious training. Looking at your case for a 
moment in a purely human point of view, I do not 
see how ne temporal interests are to be served 
by your forsaking your faith and friends. What, 
for example, do you gain by living in a remote 
province with a family who, alas! do not stand 
well socially? Believe me, my dear child, you 
make a great mistake. Querite primum regnum 
Dei, et justitiam ejus; et hec omnia adjicieantur 
vobis” He thought she was softening, and went on 
more earnestly ; ‘ Let me tell Reverend Mother that 
you will come next week—nay, I know I may 
presume to take you back with me; I have a post- 
chaise at The George; you need not return here at 
all. There are ladies in the convent connected 
with some of the first Catholic families in England ; 
they would easily find you a more suitable place 
than this, and give you shelter till you were pro- 
vided for; and you might make a little retreat, 
and recover lost peace, and begin life with new 
resolutions.’ 

She had kept her eyes fixed on the carpet the 
last few moments, and better nature was stirring 
within her. She grasped the truth of the priest’s 
representations; she realised in how utterly heart- 
less an atmosphere she lived, and how insignificant 
she was. She knew how welcome, how rejoiced 
over she would be in the convent ; but, strength- 
ened by the duplicity she had practised, the demon 
pride conquered, and she said: ‘I thought, my 
father, that I had stated distinctly that I did not 
want shelter, or spiritual retreat, or patronage— 
that I prefer to be as I am. It seems that all 
human schemes are liable to failure, but I mean to 
stand by mine. I am a you have had so much 
unnecessary trouble; and you will forgive my 
reminding you that your visit may be disadvan- 
tageous tome. The virtues of Catholic priests are 
by no means appreciated in England’ She stood 
up; sodid he. He looked wistfully, compassion- 
ately at her—his whole demeanour silently be- 


‘I made my resolution rather more than two years 


sought her to relent. She understood it, and said : | 
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ago, when, to escape from France, I stooped to 
accept a servant’s mediation to procure me the 
lace I hold. I parted with religion on the voyage. 
iN small parcel containing my scapular, beads, and 
rayer-books is in the sea somewhere between 
eve and Southampton.’ 

Her stormy eyes and hard voice seemed to him 
even worse than her words. With dignity, of 
which he had looked incapable, he said: ‘ Listen, 
you unhappy child, to words familiar to your ear 
in your better days: Qui enim me confusus fuerit, 
et verba mea, in generatione ista adultera et pec- 
catrice, et filius hominis confundetur eum cum 
veniret in gloria patris sui cum angelis sanctis— 
and may God convert you!’ 


THE UMBRELLA. 


Sm GarpNER WILKINSON has engraved a delinea- 
tion of an Ethiopian princess travelling in her 
chariot through Upper Egypt to Thebes, wherein 
the car is ram he with a kind of umbrella fixed 
to a tall staff rising from the centre, and in its 
arrangement, closely resembling the chaise um- 
brella ‘of the present day. ‘In shape, says Mr 
Layard, ‘it resembled very closely those now in 
common use, but it is always seen open in the 
sculptures. It was edged with tassels, and was 
oullty adorned at the top by a flower or some 
other ornament. The parasol was reserved exclu- 
sively for the monarch, and is never represented 
as borne over any other person. The umbrella 
represented on the Nineveh bas-reliefs in the 
British Museum is exactly like the chattas still in 
use among the Burmese and Indians. 
The umbrella has, from time immemorial, been 
a symbol of authority in the East ; it commonly 
accompanies the spherulz and patelle in the works 
of the old statuaries, and is laid at the feet of 
heroes, It, with the mystic fan, vannum or fla- 
bellum (also retained in the Roman worship), is 
cially an emblem of Bacchus. Pausanias and 
esychius report, that at Alea, a city of Arcadia, a 
feast called Scieria was celebrated in honour of 
Bacchus, in which the statue of the rosy god was 
carried in procession, crowned with vine-leaves, and 
placed upon an ornamental litter, in which was 
seated a young girl ing an umbrella, to indi- 
cate the majesty of the god. On several bas-reliefs 
from Persepolis, the king is represented under an 
umbrella. In Aristophanes, we have the following 
e direction: ‘Enter Prometheus, muffled up 
and covered with an umbrella.’ The word used is 
oxiéduoy (little shade), and the joke of Aristophanes 
is, that Prometheus, the t discoverer of all the 
arts, wishing to hide himself from Jupiter (the 
ether or atmosphere), covers his face with a parasol, 
as a lady now does who wishes to preserve her 
complexion. 
It occurs on the Hamilton vases in the hands of 
@ princess ; it is of the modern form, with strips 
pendulous from the rim. The Romans used it, 
oe at the theatre, which was open to the 
sky, to keep off the sun. Women of distinction 
had it of ivory. The female slaves who carried 
it over the heads of their mistresses were called 
umbelliferee. These parasols were made of green 
linen stretched upon a hoop. Du Cange men- 
tions the custom of expanding or contracting them, 
and says that they were often made of skins. 
Coryat says that they were made of leather in 


Italy, something in the form of a canopy, hoo 
inside with divers little wooden hoops, to extend it. 

In the basilican churches, that is, those built 
by the early Christians like the Roman halls of 
justice, the priest said mass with his face to the 
people standing behind the altar. In these basili- 
can churches, a large umbrella was generally 
a over the priest ; and it is said that the 

inal who takes his title from them asserts his 
privilege of having an umbrella held over his head 
in all solemn processions. All the cardinals had 
an umbrella with their red hats; but afterwards, 
the latter were limited to those only who took 
title from a basilican church. Beatiano, an Italian 
herald, says that a vermilion umbrella in a field 
argent symbolises dominion. In Liddell and 
Scott's Lexicon, cxidduov is given as equivalent to 
éoria, a round sun-hat—that is, an umbrella, 

The distinctive appellation of the Mahratta 
princes who reigned at Poonah and Sattara was 
CWhatra-pati, or ‘lord of the umbrella’ This was 

robably the origin of the term satrap, applied 

y Herodotus and the early Greek writers to the 
Persian governors of provinces in Asia, The ch in 
cWhatra is pronounced like ts, so that tsatrapat 
comes very near the Greek carpérns. Among the 
orientals, persons of rank not invested with the 
imperial privilege of the umbrella, use a flat, verti- 
cal, circ disc, called an aftab-gir, in contra- 
distinction to the horizontal convex parasol. 

The following is the superscription of a letter 
addressed by the king of Sone to the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, Governor-general of India, dated 
October 22, 1855: ‘His Great, Glorious, and most 
Excellent Majesty, who reigns over the kingdoms 
of Thuna-paranta, Tampadipa, to all the great 
umbrella-bearing chiefs of the eastern countries ;’ &c. 
(Yule’s Ava, 354). 

That umbrellas were known to the Anglo-Saxons 
is proved beyond a doubt by a figure in one of the 
Harleian Manuscripts, in which a servant is holding 
an umbrella over the head of a man who appears 
to be covered at the same time with a cloak or 
mantle. 

We can find no mention of the umbrella in this 
country during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Florio, in his Worlde of Wonders (1598), says: 
‘ Ombrella, a fan, a canopie, also a testern or cloth 
of state for a prince, also a kind of round fan or 
shadowing that they use to ride with in summer in 
Italy, a little shade,’ 

Thus, Thomas Coryat, in his Crudities (1611), 
i, 134, gives a curious account of the early use of 
the umbrella in Italy : ‘ Also, many of them’ [the 
Italians] ‘do carry other fine things of a far ge 
price, that will cost a ducat at least, which they 
commonly call in the Italian tongue umbrellas— 
that is, things that minister shadow unto them for 
shelter against the scorching heat of the sun. 
These are made of leather, something answerable 
to the form of a little canopy, hooped in the inside, 
with divers little wooden hoops, that extend the 
umbrella in a gd large compass. They are 
used especially by horsemen, who them in 
their hands when the ety Reema | the end of 
the handle upon one of the thighs ; and they mer 
so long shadow unto them, that it keepeth the heat 
of the sun from the upper parts of their bodies.’ 

An umbrella was actually an article of curiosity 


in the seventeenth century, for it is mentioned 
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in the Museum Tradescantianum, or Collection of 
Rarities preserved at South Lambeth, near London, 
by John Tradescant, in 1656. In Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia (1674): ‘ Umbello (It. ombrello), a fashion 
of round and broad fans, wherewith the Indians 
(and from them our great ones) preserve themselves 
from the heat of the sun; and hence any little 
shadow, fan, or other thing wherewith the women 
guard their faces from the sun. 

Kersey, in 1708, described it as a‘ broad fan or 
screen commonly used by women to shelter them 
from rain. Swift, in his description of a city 
shower (Tatler, 238, 1710), mentions umbrellas as 
in common use by women : 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 

Threatening with deluge the devoted town ; 

To shops in crowds, the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy ; 

The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 

Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach ; 

The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 

While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides. 

In the portrait of the beautiful Duchess of Bed- 
ford (who afterwards married the Earl of Jersey) 
at Woburn Abbey, painted about 1730, she is 
represented as attended by a black servant, who 
holds an open umbrella over her. 

In Bailey's Dictionary (1737), a parasol is 
described as ‘a sort of small canopy or umbrella 
to keep off the rain ;’ just reversing our order of 
description. And Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards 
General) Wolfe, writing from Paris in the year 
1752, says: ‘The people here use umbrellas in 
hot weather to defend them from the sun, and 
something of the same kind to secure them from 
the snow and rain. I wonder a practice so useful 
is not introduced into England (where there are 
such frequent showers), and especially in the 
country, where they can be expanded without any 
inconveniency.’ This remark seems strange after 
the extracts before given. Horace Walpole 
(Memoirs of the Reign of George II., vol. iii. p. 153), 
narrating the punishment of Dr Shebbeare for a 
libel, December 5, 1758, says: ‘The man stood in 
the pillory, having a footman holding an umbrella 
to keep off the rain.’ This seems a very aristocratic 
= of bearing that punishment. 

n 1778, one John Macdonald, a footman, was 
ridiculed for carrying in the streets an umbrella he 
had brought from Spain; however, he tells us he 
persisted for three months in carrying it, till people 
took no further notice of the novelty. It was con- 
sidered a mark of effeminacy to carry an umbrella, 
and the hackney-coachmen were loud in their 
complaints against their use, for it was during wet 
weather that these men made their harvest. In 
fine weather, people generally preferred walking to 
being jolted in a coach. 

Disraeli says, that at first a single umbrella was 
kept at the coffee-houses, and lent, as a coach or a 
chair, in a heavy shower. The Female Tatler ad- 
vertises : ‘The young gentleman belonging to the 
custom-house, who, in fear of rain, borrowed the 
umbrella from Wilk’s Coffee-house, shall the next 
time be welcome to the maid’s pattens.’ At noble- 
men’s and gentlemen’s houses, a large one was 
kept hung up in the hall, to hold over a lady or a 
gentleman, if it rained, between the door and their 


vin Be 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife, Altea says: 


Are you at ease? Now is your heart at rest? 

iow oes have got a halen, an umbrella, A 
To keep the scorching world’s opinion 

From your fair credit. 

The umbrella was first introduced at Bristol 
about 1780. It created a great sensation, its colour 
being red; and it probably came from Leghorn, 
with which place Bristol at that time maintained 
a great trade. 

James Hanway the traveller, who lived and 
died in a house in Red Lion Square, is often 
— of as the first man to walk the streets of 

ondon, in 1756, with an umbrella over his head ; 
and after carrying one nearly thirty years, saw 
them come into general use. But this is clearly 
an error. > 

In the following passages from Cowper's Task, 
the umbrella appears to be equivalent to what iy 
would now be called a parasol, the two words being 
very loosely applied in the extracts given above : N 

We bear our shades about us ; self-deprived, po 
Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread, 
And range on Indian waste without a tree. 


Boox I. , 
Expect her soon with footboy at her heels, 4 
No longer blushing for her awkward load, he 
Her train and her umbrella all her care. gu 
Boox IV. gu 
As we call a cumbrous umbrella a ‘Gamp, in Or 


fond remembrance of Sairey, so is such a one }}- go 
called ‘un Robinson’ in France, from the machine 
beneath which the hero of Defoe sheltered himself 
from the rays of the tropical sun. 

A writer in the Book of Days (i. 243) says, about 


thirty-five years ago, there was living at Taunton L 
a lady who recollected when there were but two su 
umbrellas in that town; one belonged to a clergy- th 


man, who, on proceeding to his duties on Sunday, 
hung up the umbrella in the church porch, where 
it attracted the gaze and admiration of the towns- 
people coming to church. 


A FISHING-TOWN. 


Quvarnt clusters of gray houses crowding down 
Unto a river’s edge : the river, wide, 

And flecked with fishing-boats beyond the town, 
Incoming with the slow incoming tide. 

Moored to the old pier-end a smack or two, 

Slow dandled by the shoreward-setting swell, 

And with their nets with every dip wet through, 
Shew their black, pitchy ribs. Some far ship's bell 
Comes in the capful of light wind that hails 

From seaward ; while still louder and more loud, 
Beneath the lowering hood of ashen cloud, 

Rings the hoarse fisher’s shout. The nearing sails 
Loom large and shadowy; and the sunset gun 
Tells that another day is o’er and done. 
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